SOME  AMERICANS   IN  LONDON

titter absence of any scene or movement in the chamber
which could possibly interest any human being. I
made all the apologies I could; but how can one apol-
ogise to a lady for having forgotten her very existence ?
This American lady was far more kindly and gracious
to me than I deserved; and if her eyes should ever hap-
pen to rest upon this page, I hope she will accept this
public declaration of my repentance and my remorse.

My next and last anecdote on the subject of visitors
to the House of Commons I tell partly, of course, for
the instruction or amusement of the public; but partly
also for the especial benefit of my friend Mr. George W.
E. Russell. An American friend and his wife came to
see me in London some years ago. It was arranged
that my daughter and I should accompany them to the
House of Commons, and that we should have a little
dinner there. In the course of conversation on our way
to the House and through the House, I discovered that
my American friends had some odd notions with regard
to the manners of the British aristocracy; it seemed to
be a fixed article of- faith in their minds that everyone
in England who had any direct connection with a family
in the peerage was wont to bear himself with haughty
demeanour towards his humbler fellow-subjects, and was
especially inclined to vaunt his superiority over any
native of the great American Republic, where merit is
marked by no hereditary title. My daughter and I en-
deavoured to controvert this opinion without making
too much of it, and we hoped that even in the inter-
course of a short visit our friends might acquire other
views as to the ways of the British aristocrat. We had
a pleasant little dinner, and one or two Members of the
House of Commons made part of our company ; Mr,
George Russell was one of these guests. Everything
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